Life and Letters

to become acquainted with her, he took up
his abode for some time in a small inn on the
verge of the Park at Penshurst." The lady
was Miss Sidney Pery, and again there was an
elopement; it suggests that he had at least
a great superficial fascination and that he had
not been a quack doctor for nothing. Late
in life, Bysshe Shelley was given a baronetcy
in order that his electioneering interest might
be secured for the Whigs. He became a great
miser, and " his manner" (Medwin again)
" of life was most eccentric, for he used to
frequent daily the tap-room of one of the low
inns at Horsham, and there drank with some
of the lowest citizens, a habit he had probably
acquired in the New World." His life was
very prolonged, and his son is alleged to have
obtained daily bulletins of his health, though
we may doubt this. Two of his daughters
eloped as he had done, and he cut them out of
his will. The good Professor Dowden's allu-
sions to him are very taking. He calls him
" a gentleman of the old school, with a dash "
[my italics] " of New World cleverness, push,
and mammon-worship." " Stately old Sir
Bysshe," proceeds the professor, " impressed
the townsfolk as melancholy; perhaps said
they, he was ' crossed in love ' in his youth."
Sir Bysshe may have been libelled by Medwin,
but it is absurd to be sentimental about him.
Dowden, summarising his achievements, says
that " he achieved greatness by bold and
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